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Editorials: 


Public Welfare and the Total Community 


HE TEN YEAR old ADC child in 1935 is now 23 
T years old. Is she a well-adjusted adult, reasonably 

healthy, self-supporting, and a good citizen? Or is 
she an ADC parent, a divorcee, or an unmarried 
mother? Though there are many variables which 
can influence personal adjustment, present records of 
persons who have been extended assistance should in 
general show whether or not they have received per- 
manent help. Even after a case background of three 
generations of public dependency, we should find some 
rise in levels of adjustment and self-support. 


It is not enough to learn what has become of ADC 
Sue. Sally whose family is in the low income, self- 
supporting brackets has also been affected. We hope 
improved community influences brought about by public 
welfare programs have more than compensated for the 
things she has forgone due to additional tax burdens on 
her family. But we should be able to say so definitely. 


The Social Security program was put into effect 
rather quickly. Our main aim in that 1935 era of de- 
pression psychology was to provide aid where and 
when there was dependency. We still—and shall 
so long as we maintain a democratic form of govern- 
ment—aim to give aid where and when needed. How- 
ever, we are concerned primarily with the effects of 
today’s public welfare on tomorrow’s world. 


Just as man cannot live by bread alone, so man 
in trouble cannot be helped wholly by money. Persons 
whose internal resources have brought them through 


crises demonstrate that dependency is seldom a sim- 
ple matter involving mere lack of money. The depén- 
dent person has already failed to meet his problems; 
we should not now expect him to achieve adjustment 
and self-support with money alone. Service is a nec- 
essary adjunct to money aid. 


Our present concern is with effects of the program 
on all the community’s citizens—both those who are 
aided and those whose connection with the program 
is an added social and economic responsibility. At 
the same time we need to temper idealism with effective 
administration, to make fully consistent our involved 
federal-state-local programs with emphasis on local 
adaptation, and to establish a flexibility which will 
not commit the future too rigidly to today’s ideals 
or the particular thinking of any one group of the 
nation’s citizens. 

Otto F. WaLts, Administrator 
Indiana State Department of Public Welfare 


What Has ADC Meant To Children? 


HIRTEEN YEARS AGO, when the Social Security Act 
i was passed and Federal funds became available for 

“Mothers’ Compensation,” we said that it would 
take some time to show the constructive results of aid 
to dependent children. A ten year old boy then is now 
old enough to vote. What has ADC meant to this boy, 
his brothers and sisters, his family? 


We in public welfare say we need to interpret to the 
general public, to state and national legislatures, to all 
(Continued on page 92) 
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United Nations Welfare Fellowship Programme 


by ELMA H. ASHTON, Social Affairs Officer in Charge of Fellowships 
Division of Social Activities, Department of Social Affairs 


United Nations, Lake Success, New York 


ANY OF you have met and talked with the United 
Nations’ Fellows. Many of you in your vari- 
ous professional settings have helped them in 

carrying out the purpose of their fellowships. Since 
August 1947, the public and private welfare agencies, 
organizations and institutions, and the schools of so- 
cial work in the United States have been serving as 
training facilities for 54 social welfare experts from 
other countries who are in this country under the 
sponsorship of the United Nations. 


Since the 54 visitors in this country are a part of an 
international programme of Fellowships, it seems 
important to present to those of you who are partici- 
pants and others who are interested, an outline of the 
whole plan, in which the United States has a signifi- 
cant part. This article will attempt to answer some 
of the general questions some of you have asked or 
may be asking. 


FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMME BEGINNING 


DECEMBER 1946, the General Assembly of the United 

Nations passed a resolution’ that authorized the 
Secretary-General to include in the 1947 budget of the 
United Nations funds necessary “for the continuance of 
the urgent and important advisory functions in the 
field of social welfare carried by UNRRA.” 


Under the terms of this resolution countries in need 
of development of their welfare facilities, upon their 
own request, and within the funds available, have been 
granted five services: consultant service in the field of 
welfare; seminars in social welfare; welfare fellow- 
ships; demonstration and instruction in connection with 
the manufacture of prosthetic appliances, and certain 
sample prosthetic equipment and tools; technical publi- 
cations helpful in the training of social welfare workers. 


These five services were designed to assist under- 
developed and war-devastated countries in building 
or rebuilding their welfare structures through two 
avenues: making help and advice available to them in 
their own countries through consultants, seminars, pros- 
thetic equipment and literature; and allowing oppor- 
tunity to their welfare experts to go abroad and observe 
the experience of other countries in the welfare field. 





1Resolution No. 58 of resolutions adopted by the General Assembly during 
the second part of its First Session from 23 October to 15 December 1946. 


The programme of 1947 is now in its ending phase, 
part of it having been extended to April 30, 1948 and 
the General Assembly has made provision for such a 
programme in 1948. The 1948 programme in purpose, 
plan, policy and procedure is similar to that of 1947 
and is already underway. 


ApvisorY WELFARE SERVICES 

HE ADVISORY WELFARE Service Programme of the 

United Nations is set up in the Department of Social 
Affairs, Division of Social Activities in the Secretariat 
and is the only existing international operating pro- 
gramme in the general welfare field. It is in effect an 
international specialized agency for general welfare 
just as the World Health Organization is an inter- 
national specialized agency for health, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization for food and agriculture, the 
International Labor Organization for labor and 
UNESCO for general education, scientific and cultural 
development. The International Refugee Organization 
and the International Children’s Emergency Fund are 
agencies with welfare functions, but for special cate- 
gories of people. 

The advisory welfare operation differs from the 
specialized agencies? named above in that it functions 
within the organizational structure of the Secretariat of 
the United Nations whereas the others operate outside 
as separate organizations with specific specialized 


‘ functions. 
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THE FELLowsHIP PROGRAMME 

T THE TIME OF the passing of the resolution 
A referred to above, it was known, in the United 
Nations, through the UNRRA experience with a Fellow: 
ship Programme and through current expressions of 
the various member governments of the United Nations 
that many countries, underdeveloped and war-torn, 
were seeking opportunity to send their welfare experts 
abroad to profit by the experience of other countries. It 
was further known that countries where progress in the 
development of welfare programmes had continued 
throughout the war period would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to assist the less advantaged countries by offering 
their welfare facilities for observation. The fellowship 





2The International Children’s Emergency Fund is in a omen different 
category from the other P with its 
own separate staff and carries a specific specialized eeuten. 
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idea, therefore, was made a part of the Advisory Wel- 
fare Services on the basis of knowledge of its validity 
as a way of assisting countries in developing their 
welfare resources and the programme has been set up 
to carry out the following basic purpose: 
To allow opportunity to governments of 
countries in need of the development of their 
welfare services to send their welfare experts 
abroad to observe the experience of other 
countries in the administration of their 
welfare services. 

Under this programme, welfare has been defined 
broadly to include the fields considered “welfare” in 
many countries. Whereas health, education and welfare 
are fairly clearly defined as separate entities in some 
countries, those fields are totally or partially integrated 
in other countries and considered “welfare.” It, there- 
fore, has been necessary to develop a definition to in- 
clude welfare as defined by various countries, but to 
limit it to the social aspects of fields so included. For 
example, welfare would not include medical training 
but might include the social aspects of health services; 
it would not include nutrition as such, but might in- 
clude community organization for mass feeding. 

Observations under this programme has been de- 
fined to mean intensive study of the kinds of welfare 
services, the administration and methods of operation 
of agencies, organizations and institutions within the 
field, and study of curricula, administration, teaching 
and supervisory methods in schools of social work. 
Observation may include attendance at short-term in- 
stitutes, seminars or special courses in a school of 
social work provided such courses are within the partic- 
ular field of the Fellow’s observation and an inte- 
grated part of a total observation plan. 

This is not a programme of “training for social 
work” as understood in the United States. It is not a 
programme set up to train an individual for a profes- 
sion, nor to teach an individual from one country the 
philosophy and methods of another. This programme 
is designed to assist governments through allowing 
them opportunity to send their experts to another 
country to learn whatever is available within the partic- 
ular country that will be immediately or ultimately 
useful in the home country. Naturally all of us who 
are concerned with the programme are interested in 
helping the individual Fellow develop to his maximum 
capacity within the purpose of the Fellowship, for we 
know that the goal of helping the government can be 
achieved only as the individual Fellow carries out his 
programme vitally and with a sense of his own achieve- 
ment. We know too that each Fellow needs some help 
to gain a sense of having a “real” experience for him- 


self in the process of achieving the objective of gaining 
knowledge for the use of his country — to gain a sense 
of his own achievement within the Fellowship structure. 


How FEeL.LowsHip PRoGRAMME OPERATES 
Fellowship Awards 

Fellowships are available to any country that makes 
a request and meets the general requirement of being 
in need of this particular type of assistance. Upon the 
request of the government of an eligible country, the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations through the 
Department of Social Affairs, Division of Social Ac- 
tivities, assigns a specific number of Fellowships. The 
number is determined on the basis of funds available 
and the country’s need for the help. The government 
then selects candidates and presents the applications 
of the candidates to the Division of Social Activities 
at United Nations Headquarters where final decisions 
are made and Fellowships awarded to individuals 
through their governments. 


The fact of the relationship of the government and 
the United Nations in this project cannot be over- 
emphasized for the programme was set up to assist 
governments and the government selects the individ- 
ual to carry out its purposes, within of course, the 


requirements and purposes of the Fellowship Pro- 
gramme. 


Qualifications 

In evaluating the individual applications the Divi- 
sion of Social Activities takes into consideration the 
candidate’s background of training and experience, 
his prospective usefulness to his country in the welfare 
field, his proposed area of observation and country 
of observation, and his ability to use the language of 
the proposed country. The Division takes responsibility 
to clarify the area of observation as being within the 
broad field of welfare; to ascertain the availability 
of the observation in the proposed country and the 
country’s willingness to accept the observer; and to 
ascertain the Fellow’s ability to handle the language 
of the country in which he is to observe. 


Placement Procedure 

In carrying out the observation programme, the 
United Nations relates to the national governments 
similar to the way in which the Federal Government 
in the United States relates to the states. Just as 
a Federal agency relates directly to a state agency 
and to the local level through the state agency, so the 
United Nations relates directly to a national authority 
and operates in a country only through that authority. 
Under a plan that operates internationally, the United 
Nations requested each country likely to serve as place- 
ment facility for Fellows, to designate one of its own 
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agencies to serve as the central office for planning ob- 
servation programmes and supervising the Fellows 
during the period of their observation in that particu- 
lar country. Governments in all countries in which 
Fellows are observing have designated such an agency. 


The Division of Social Activities (directly from 
Lake Success for Fellows observing in Canada and the 
United States and through its representative in Geneva 
for Fellows observing in European Countries) works 
with the nationally designated agency, which carries 
out the placement programme of the Fellows approved 
for observation in that country. For example, the 
Geneva Office works with the Swedish Institute for 
placements in Sweden, the British Council, for place- 
ment in England; the Lake Success Office works di- 
rectly with the Department of National Health and 
Welfare in Ottawa for placements in Canada and with 
the Federal Security Agency, Office of Inter-Agency 
and International Relations for placements in the 


United States. 


After a Fellow has been approved and necessary 
clearances have been made with the proposed country 
ef observation, the Division of Social Activities takes 
responsibility for effecting his transportation to the 
country of observation via Lake Success, if he will 
be observing in Canada or in the United States, or 
via Geneva, if he is to be observing in Europe. 


The Fellows spend a brief period in Lake Success or 
Geneva for orientation, clearing up essential financial 
and travel details and for the important individual in- 
terview with a member of the staff of the Division of 
Social Activities. During this period in the United 
Nations Office, the Fellow becomes acquainted with 
the United Nations as an organization and learns 
something of the programme in which he is a partici- 
pant. He meets in an individual interview a staff 
member with whom he can discuss in detail his back- 
ground and observation interests and gains some sense 
ef his responsibilities as a Fellow in the United Na- 
tions programme. ; 

A summary of the interview with the Fellow is 
sent to the centrally designated agency in the country 
of observation and the Fellow proceeds to the agency 
where his programme is planned with him and put 
into operation. 

Throughout the period of the Fellows’ observations 
the Division of Social Activities through Lake Suc- 
cess or Geneva is in touch with the central placement 
agency and carries continuing over-all responsibility 
for the Fellows and their observation programmes. 


Duration of Fellowship 


The maximum duration of each Fellowship is six 
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months and for the 1947 programme all Fellows must 
be back in their home countries by April 30, 1948. 
This short period is in line with the purpose of the 
programme; that is, to allow opportunity to persons, 
greatly needed in their countries, to gain what they 
can, in a brief period, and go back to carry on the 
important jobs that await them. Even though ending 
according to schedule presents difficulties for many of 
the Fellows, the six months period in general has 
proven a fairly adequate time span for this particular 
type of learning experience. 


Financial Responsibility 

In the 1947 programme the United Nations has pro- 
vided travel to the country of observation and return, 
travel within the country of observation up to a 
specified maximum, and a monthly maintenance al- 
lowance. The United Nations has not carried responsi- 
bility for expenses incurred because of illness, accident 
or other emergencies. 


Reports 

Each Fellow has been required to write monthly 
reports plus a final report. These are submitted to 
his supervisor in the designated agency (in the country 
of observation) and to the United Nations. The 
monthly report has been used mainly by the Fellow as 
a current record and by his supervisor for whatever 
help such a report can be in further planning with 
and for the Fellow. The final report is designed for 
the use of the Fellow and his government, and in- 
cludes a summary of the observation experience, 
critical analysis of the experience as it relates to the 
Fellow’s country and his job and a statement of any 
specific aspects of the observation that may be of 
immediate or ultimate use in the Fellow’s country. 

The centrally designated agencies in the countries 
of observation submit to the Division of Social Ac- 
tivities evaluative comments on the Fellows which 
include any comments that have been submitted by the 
various agencies and institutions which the Fellow 
has observed. These comments are incorporated in 
statements sent by the Division of Social Activities to 
the Government along with the Fellow’s final report. 


With a view toward recommendations to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for future United Nations programmes 
in the field of welfare, and specifically regarding Fel- 
lowships, the Division of Social Activities has re- 
quested the Fellows to send in four reports over a 
two-year period after their return to their home 
countries. These reports are designed to obtain di- 
rectly from the Fellow information regarding the wel- 
fare programme in which he is working and any use 
he may have been able to make of the experience 
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Cuart | 
DISTRIBUTION BY HOME COUNTRY, COUNTRY OF OBSERVATION AND SEX 
Home Sex Country of Sex 
Country M F Total Observation M F 
Albania — 2 2 Czechoslovakia _— 2 
Austria 5 3 8 United States 4 2 
United Kingdom 1 1 
China 12 — 12 United States 7 — 
United Kingdom 4 — 
France 1 — 
Czechoslovakia 5 9 14 United States l 4 
United Kingdom 2 3 
Switzerland 1 1 
Sweden ] ail 
Denmark ote 1 
Finland 5 1 6 United States 4 — 
: Sweden l 1 
| Grosse 12 6 18 United ‘States 2 2 
United Kingdom 4 3 
Switzerland 2 — 
. France 1 1 
Canada 2 — 
Belgium 1 a 
Hungary 8 — 8 United Kingdom 1 _— 
, Sweden 3 aa 
' Switzerland 2 — 
; France 2 aes 
India 1 2 3 United States 1 2 
3 
; Italy l 1 2 United States 1 _— 
1 Belgium pe 1 
P Poland 8 8 16 United States 4 3 
J United Kingdom 2 2 
1 Sweden 3 l 
) Belgium — ] 
3 Switzerland — ] 
‘ Phillippines 4 8 12 United States 4 8 
Yugoslavia 3 5 8 United States 1 3 
F United Kingdom -_ 
; Switzerland — 2 
. 64 45 *109 64 45 
‘ 
: (Note: Fellows approved for Denmark and Sweden observed also in Norway) 
e *For the 1947 Prog , 124 Fellowships were approved, 113 Candid were d 
and approved, but 4 of the 113 were unable to take advantage of the Fellowship. 
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gained under the Fellowship. It is hoped that spacing 
these reports over a two year period will allow op- 
portunity to the Fellow to indicate development in his 
country and also his developmental use of his ex- 
perience. 


The governments have been asked to report to the 
Secretary-General on the value of the Fellows’ obser- 
vations, and the governments have been informed that 
the Fellows have been asked for the follow-up reports. 


Wuo ARE THE FELLOws? 

ERHAPS YOU HAVE seen a young woman from Yugo- 
Pp slavia, or an older man from Finland and have 
wondered “What other countries are represented in 
this programme?” “How many are men, how many 
women?” “What jobs do they hold in their own 
countries?” 

The following chart will give you some of that in- 
formation. 


These men and women hold such positions in their 
home countries as Deputy Minister of Welfare, Director 
of Child Welfare, Chief of Rehabilitation Center, Stu- 
dent Supervisor in a School of Social Work, Technical 
Advisor, Ministry of Social Affairs, Actuarial Expert in 
Social Insurance, Chief of Employment Service, Dis- 
trict Director of Welfare and Associate Professor of 
Vocational Guidance. They work on national, district 
and local levels, mainly in public welfare, or teach in 
universities or schools of social work. They range in 
age from about 25 to 60, and their backgrounds cover 
a wide range of academic and professional training in- 
cluding such fields as law, education, social sciences, 
philosophy, medicine, nursing and social work. Their 
experience is widely varied, but usually has been in the 
broad field of welfare in their countries. 

All of them are persons selected by their governments 
to acquire knowledge that they may be able to use in 
the development of welfare programmes in their 
countries. All of them come from countries in need of 
development in the welfare field either because of slow 
progress in the country, because of serious devastation, 
or. interruption of development during the war and 
post-war period. They are individuals who because of 
the disrupted condition of their own countries during 
recent years have been cut off from professional con- 
tacts and professional literature of other countries and 
have been precluded from the usual avenues of in- 
dividual professional training. 


Areas Beinc OBSERVED 
O THOSE OF YOU who have asked “where are the Fel- 
lows who are not in the United States, and what are 


they observing,” the following chart may be of interest: 


CHART II 


DISTRIBUTION 
BY COUNTRY OF OBSERVATION AND 
FIELD OF OBSERVATION 


Country of No. Field in 
Observation Observing which Observing 
Belgium ‘ 3 Child Welfare 


Public Assistance 
Training for Social Work 


General Welfare 


Social Insurance 
Manufacture of Prosthetics 
Maternal and Child Care 


Child Welfare 

Public Assistance 

Social Aspects of Health Services 
Welfare Legislation 


Care of Children and the Aged 

Industrial Welfare 

Organization of Health and 
Welfare Services 

Social Aspects of Housing 

Social Welfare (General) 

Vocational Rehabilitation 

Welfare Legislation 

Welfare Services for T.B. 


Child Welfare (including 
Maternal and Child Care) 

Psychiatric Social Work 

Public Assistance 

Social Welfare (General) 


Adult Welfare 
Child Welfare (including 
Juvenile Delinquency) 
Employment Service 
Industrial Welfare 
Manufacture of Prosthetics 
Medical Social Work 
Public Assistance 
Social Aspects of Health 
Social Aspects of Housing 
Social Aspects of Medicine 
Social Insurance 
Social Research Methods 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


Child Welfare (including 
Maternal and Child Care and 
Juvenile Delinquency) 

Community Organization 

Employment Service 

General Welfare _ 

(Public and Private) 
Manufacture of Prosthetics 
Occupational Therapy 
Organization and Administration 

of Child Guidance Clinics 

Organization and Administration 
of Social Welfare Services 

Public Assistance 

Public Welfare (including 
Administration) 

Social Aspects of Nutrition 

Social Insurance 

Training for Social Work 

Vocational Guidance 

Vocational Rehabilitation 


Canada 2 


Czechoslovakia 2 
Denmark * 


France 5 


Sweden (also visit- 9 
ing Norway and 
Denmark) 


Switzerland 7 


United Kingdom 25 
(in England) 


United States 54 


109 


*One person because of certain special circumstances observed 
in the U.S.A. and Denmark. 


Ca NTIDIT se” «tv CorTrApre 
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In reviewing the charts it is important to keep in 
mind that the countries in which the Fellows have been 
observing were of their own or their governments’ 
selection. There were a few instances in which their 
requests could not be granted because of the Fellow’s 
inability to speak the language, or the unavailability of 
observation facilities in the country of his choice. I call 
this to your attention lest you wonder why one person 
goes to Czechoslovakia and another to England to 
observe the manufacture of prosthetics; or why nine 
persons go to Sweden, three to Belgium and fifty-four 
to the United States. 


The “Fields” as listed in the charts were so desig- 
nated by the Fellows and their governments, and, as 
those of you who have helped in the programme know, 
do not cover the range of the observations of the 
Fellows. 


Supervisors and Fellows together have explored the 
“Field” and defined it in terms that had meaning to 
the Fellow and could be encompassed within the facili- 
ties and time available. For example, for some, “Child 
Welfare” has included only institutions for children, 
whereas for others it has included health, education and 
welfare facilities; for some, Public Assistance has 
meant relief in kind, for others, financial assistance, 
for others the whole range of governmental welfare ser- 
vice, for others, the range of social insurance benefits. 


From the time of the arrival of the Fellow in the 
United Nations’ Office to the day of his last observation 
experience he with the help of his supervisor is con- 
tinually unfolding, modifying, expanding and limiting 
the “Field” of his observation. 


How Can WE HEtpP? 


L a MAY HAVE heard of the young lady from Greece 
who went to the Kentucky Mountains to learn some- 
thing about “Child Welfare,” or the young lady from 
Czechoslovakia who went to a small southern school of 
social work to learn about student supervision and you 
may have wondered “why those selections?” You may 
know that some Fellows visit agencies and institutions 
in New York City and Chicago and may wonder how 
such highly developed facilities could be useful in 
under-developed countries. 


It is of extreme importance that all who are working 
with the Fellows be aware of the purpose of helping 
the Fellow gain access to whatever might be of value to 
him for use in his country in the development of its 
services. With this guiding principle, the supervising 
agency need not get lost in trying to exhibit what the 
country considers its “best” or in trying to determine 
what will be useful to the Fellow. 


The Fellow continues throughout the period of his 
Fellowship to modify his area of observation as he dis- 
covers observation possibilities, and he continues to 
need help to enrich his experience. He is not trying to 
learn how a foreign country has done its job so that he 
may transplant that “way” to his country. He is not 
looking for the lowest levels of the country’s services to 
criticize them nor the highest developments to praise 
them. He is not examining services as a native would, 
to see how those services should or could be improved. 
Everything he sees, he sees in terms of his own country 
and no one but the Fellow himself can determine what 
will be useful to him. A service of which the country 
of observation is proud might be considered by the 
Fellow as “no good” for his country; whereas a service 
of which the country of observation is a bit ashamed— 
and might normally try to conceal—might be just the 
service the Fellow is eager to learn about. 


In general, the job of those who are participating in 
this program is: to listen to the Fellow as he unfolds 
his own picture of what he wants to observe; to try to 
help him clarify that picture in terms that are under- 
standable to both the Fellow and the helping agency, and 
that are encompassable within the facilities and time 
available; to allow him access to a broad range of 
facilities within his field of interest; to help him under- 
stand what he is observing and integrate the parts of 
the observation into the whole; and where possible to 
help him evaluate what he is observing in terms of its 
own usefulness to him. I say—‘where possible” be- 
cause most of this evaluating he must do himself or 
with his own co-workers in his own country. 


Wuat Is LEARNED? 
AT DO THE Fellows learn that will be useful to 
them in their countries? This question is difficult, if 
not impossible to answer, for even the Fellow will not 
know what will be useful until he has returned to 
his job in his country and has begun to work in that 
job with his enriched experience. 


It is a safe generalization, however, to say that all of 
the Fellows will take back a renewed vigor with which 
to approach the difficult tasks ahead of them. Most 
of them have been able to maintain a perspective in 
relation to the home country’s situations that will 
preclude their rushing into premature and unwise 
action. I have heard them make such comments as 
“T have learned much that will be useful to me if I am 


_wise enough to know when to use it,” “I shall hoard 


what I have learned and use it as the circumstances of 
my country permit.” Many of these people are work- 
ing in “going concerns” built upon foundations of their 
country’s philosophy and traditions; many of them 
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will be .participants in building structures “from 
scratch”. upon already established foundations of 
philosophy and traditions. They have been sent abroad 
to learn something that can be used with what already 
exists, and only their own sensitivity and good judg- 
ment will guide them in knowing what of the new to try 
to introduce and when to introduce it. 


In their reports and their discussions with the staff 
of the Division of Social Activities, the Fellows have 
specified certain general aspects of their observations 
that may be useful either immediately or ultimately. 
Some of these designated aspects follow: 


Welfare Legislation: Those who will be drafting 
laws want to know what other countries are establishing 
on a legal basis. 


Organization of Welfare Services: Many of them 
are in top jobs in administration in their countries 
and are interested in learning how other countries 
organize their welfare service. Are all such services 
in one governmental ministry or agency? If separated, 
on what basis are they separated? How are they in- 
tegrated at the top level and on the lower levels of 
government? How are public (governmental) and 
private (privately sponsored and financed) services 
integrated at all levels. 


Financing of Welfare Services: The methods of 
financing are of particular importance to most of them 
because of the economic condition of their own 
countries. 

Administration of Welfare Services: Methods of ad- 
ministration ‘in the broad field of welfare in other 
countries are significant to them as guides in any 
modification they may wish to ‘make in their own 
methods. 

Personnel Selection, Personnel Practices and Staff 
Training: Some of them have studied in considerable 
detail the methods used in selecting staff and in assur- 
ing reasonably effective use of staff. Some have been 
particularly interested in methods of supervision of 
staff, in service training devices, and in the relation- 
ships of operation of the various governmental levels, 
through field supervision. 

Schools of Social Work: Many of them are in- 
terested in learning something about the administration, 
curricula and teaching methods in schools of social 
work, and some in plans of pre-professional training 
for social work, — 

Extension of the Use of Social Workers: Many of 
them want to know where a foreign country uses its 
social workers, and with this in mind, explore every 
facility in which social workers are employed. Often 
they are intrigued by the “social welfare approach” 


in such places as courts, industry, public housing de- 
velopments, and employment offices. 

Services for Children: With the tremendous problem 
of the orphaned and roaming children in many 
countries today, it is important to almost every Fellow 
to learn something about what other countries are 
doing to help their dependent, neglected and delinquent 
children find a more positive way of life. It is interest- 
ing to note how the Fellows scrutinize services first for 
what they are in the country of observation and then 
for how they might be modified to possible applic- 
ability to the resources and conditions of the home 
country. I have heard them say, “I shall try to find 
a way of offering this service that won’t cost anything,” 
or “With a few changes, we might be able to use this 
in my country.” 

Institutions: Most of them see institutions as the 
most practical way of handling their vast problem—and 
they are interested in how other countries administer 
their institutions for children. 

Foster Care: The idea of placing a child in a family 
home appeals to many, but most of them see this only 
for the orphaned child and see it as a project for the 
future when families have more than the barest mini- 
mum existence. 

Services for the Handicapped: Because of the un- 
precedented number of physically, mentally, and 
emotionally handicapped in the world’s population to- 
day, almost all of the Fellows are interested in learning 
what other countries are doing to rehabilitate such 
persons. Some are interested specifically in exploring 
the range of services available for blind, deaf, mute, 
crippled, mentally defective and emotionally disturbed 
children; some are interested in the manufacture and 
fitting of prosthetic appliances; some, in vocational 
training of the handicapped; some in employment 
service for the handicapped. In whatever aspect of the 
field they are observing, they are alert to the kind and 
extent of resources needed in their country’s pro- 
grammes and select as useful services and equipment 
that might be made available within their country’s 
resources. 

Public Assistance: Many of the Fellows are interested 
in Public Assistance—defined in their own terms— 
and seem to find practical value in the way another 
country writes its laws and administers its programmes. 
Some have said the idea of establishing elegibility for 
a service is new to them and something they may be 
able to use in administering their programmes. 

The above is an almost random selection of some 
of the learning areas of the Fellows and is in no sense 
a comprehensive statement even of what they say at 
the time of departure to their countries. 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Training for the Nongraduate Employee 


by GEORGE T. KALIF, Director, Richmond School of Social Work, College of 
William and Mary, and LORRAINE D. WALLING, Consultant on Training, 
Virginia State Department of Public Welfare 


school of social work have for sponsoring and 

establishing programs of training for nondegree’ 
social agency employees? What obligation does a social 
agency have for initiating or carrying through on 
suggestions for the training of their nondegree* em- 
ployees? 


1 \ puat OBLIGATION DOES a graduate professional 


Whatever the answers to these questions, it is a fact 
that the most extensive agency of all, the department of 
public welfare, as set up in each state, has a large per- 
centage of employees who have not completed the 
requirements for the bachelor’s degree. Some of the 
workers have not had any college work. The majority 
are therefore excluded from admission to graduate pro- 
fessional training. Still, they remain important to the 
public welfare program, for they are carrying it on. 
Since in most instances, they will be unable to complete 
requirements for the undergraduate degree, the ques- 
tion of training assumes a pressing nature. If they are 
doing the job, can we not devise some means whereby 
they may be enabled to do it better? 


, As we discussed this question the answer gradually 

formulated was that some means must be devised to 
supplement the Department’s regular staff development 
activities. The Virginia State Department of Public 
Welfare wanted training available to nondegree per- 
sonnel in the local welfare departments; the Richmond 
School of Social Work could offer a special program 
under its auspicies with undergraduate credit in the 
Richmond Professional Institute of the College of 
William and Mary. This article is a description of the 
experience in working together on this problem. 


PLANNING OF COURSES 


AVING AGREED ON a working principle, that the De- 

partment and School cooperate in planning a course 
of study, and having a concern that the program be 
geared to the needs of the particular group of local 
workers for whom it was to be established, we pro- 
ceeded to determine the courses and their content. 
In suggesting the general content of the courses, the 
Department assumed initial responsibility, primarily 
because of its knowledge of the needs of its personnel. 
This did not result in formulating course content on 





1Refer only to the undergraduate degree. 


NONGRADUATE TRAINING 


an in-service training basis, for the Department's in- 
terest was focused on the generic content, making the 
program a valid formal training opportunity for the 
students. The Department’s statement of content was 


discussed and approved by the School. 


It was agreed that the School would offer four 
courses during the six week period following the regu- 
lar summer school program, each course to extend 
over a two week period. One course was planned for 
the first two weeks, two concurrently for the second 
two weeks, and the fourth for the last two weeks. Each 
course would meet for a total of thirty class hours, 
three hours in the morning for five days a week, leav- 
ing the afternoons free for reading and written as- 
signments. Each course would carry two undergrad- 
uate semester credits. The scheduling of two courses 
in the same period was to make it possible for students 
registering for two or more courses to have some 
choice. 

Low Tuition 


UITION WAS MADE low enough to encourage attend- 

ance: $20.00 for six credits, $15.00 for four 
credits, and $10.00 for two credits. The students 
were offered housing in a school dormitory at $25.00 
a month or $7.00 a week. A factor in the low costs 
was the anticipated financial participation of the Vir- 
ginia State Board of Education. The state scholarship 
plan of $20.00 a week for short-term study would be 
in effect if local department help was not available. 
It is significant that no state help was requested as all 
localities represented provided educational leave with 
pay. 


Following the planning of the courses and the sched- 
ule, there remained the problems of selection of in- 
structors to be approached, the actual approach to 
prospective teachers, and the promotion of the pro- 
gram in the local departments of public welfare. Sug- 
gestions for instructors for each course came jointly 
from the School and the Department. After comple- 
tion of this step, securing the instructors became the 
complete responsibility of the School. - Extensive 
correspondence disclosed a warm, encouraging in- 
terest in the cooperative program on the part of those 
who were approached and resulted in securing well 
qualified social work teachers for the courses. 


83 
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PROMOTION OF PLAN 
HE DESCRIPTION OF courses as they appeared in the 
School Bulletin was as follows: 
a. Approaches to Problems in Personal Ad- 
justment. This course covers understand- 
ing of personality and methods of work- 
ing with human problems. 
Miss Eda Houwink, Assistant Professor, 
School of Social Work, University of Tor- 
onto 
b. Child Welfare Problems. The emphasis 
in this course will be on establishing rela- 
tionships with children through under- 
standing their needs and behavior. 
Mrs. Lorna Sylvester, Executive Director, 
Child Guidance Center, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Welfare 
c. Supervisory Practice. This course deals 
with some of the basic principles and 
methods in supervision. 
Miss Mary Zender, Lecturer in Social 
Case Work, Bryn Mawr College 
d. Services to Clients in Eligibility Determin- 
ation. The establishment of eligibility is 
an important service to the client and this 
course will emphasize the philosophy of 
the client’s participation and self-deter- 
mination. 
Miss Virginia Tannar, Associate Profes- 
sor of Social Case Work, School of Ap- 
plied Sciences ,Western Reserve University 
A mandatory refresher requirement recently had 
been abolished by the State Department of Public 
Welfare, placing professional training following em- 
ployment in the agency on a voluntary basis. Special 
effort was consequently made to promote this pro- 
gram through the joint activity of School and Depart- 
ment. 


The Bulletin was sent by the School in April 1947 
to the workers in the local departments. The State 
Department of Public Welfare followed this with a 
letter to all local superintendents,? expressing its be- 
lief in formal training in a school of social work, 
recommending the program to the workers, suggest- 
ing that while the program was planned primarily 
for nondegree students, degree students who were 
interested would be admitted to the classes, and in- 
forming them that the regular scholarship policy of the 
State Department would be applicable. The Depart- 
ment’s monthly editorial publication, Virginia Public 
Welfare, carried an article about the training pro- 
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gram, in June 1947. In addition, the content of the 
courses and qualifications of the instructors were dis- 
cussed in a state staff meeting so that the field repre- 
sentatives would be in a better position to consult with 
the workers. 


When registration appeared to be slow, the State 
Department of Public Welfare again wrote the super- 
intendents late in June—as a reminder and to clarify 
a misunderstanding in the closing application date. In 
order that the total enrollment might be increased, it 
was decided to extend invitations to the visiting teach- 
ers and the juvenile court probation officers to par- 
ticipate in two of the courses: Approaches to Prob- 
lems in Personnel Adjustment and Child Welfare 
Problems. 


. 


EXTENT OF REGISTRATION 

HIRTY LOCAL WELFARE employees and one proba- 
T tion officer registered for some part or all of the 
program of three courses. Class attendance was quite 
satisfactory, running to totals of eleven, fifteen, and 
sixteen, respectively. These groups were small enough 
to allow complete participation and large enough to 
be stimulating to all concerned. It was interesting and 
perhaps, significant to note that of the total group of 
thirty-one, four attended the three courses that were 
offered, while three others attended two. The remain- 
ing twenty-four attended only one course. 


This small number of total registration is brought 
into vivid relief when contrasted with the possible 
number who might have registered, and for whom 
the program was established. A study revealed that 
the local departments in Virginia included 107 em- 
ployees with less than four years of college. The pro- 
gram was specifically directed toward these 107 per- 
sons, yet only 25 attended. Of 105 others who were 
college graduates, but who had no training in social 
work, only five attended. Thus, approximately 23 
per cent of the former group and 5 per cent of the 
latter group registered for courses. 


Concerning reasons for the small registration, sev- 
eral considerations may be adduced. One factor is 
the extremely small staff of most local units, with 30 
of the 124 units in Virginia having only the super- 
intendent employed in a casework capacity. Forty-two 
others have a superintendent and one caseworker, a 
circumstance which made it difficult for such units 
to be represented in the training program. This con- 
sideration is particularly pertinent in view of six 
staff vacancies, and the family responsibilities of 
many of the local workers. A second pertinent con- 
sideration is that the “moratorium” on taking educa- 


tional leave which became a habit during the war 
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period inevitably has a carry-over and habits are 
hardly modifiable in a day or a month. Then, too, 
we must admit a lack of interest on the part of some 
workers, who do not see the need for further training 
and are thus not ready to engage in even a short time 
period of professional preparation. 

It will be noted that we have referred to three 
courses while four were announced. The course in 
supervision was cancelled by mutual agreement be- 
tween School and instructor because of lack of sufficient 
registration. In spite of the excellence of the qualifica- 
tions of the instructor and the successful course she gave 
at the Richmond School of Social Work the previous 
summer, few applications were received for this course. 
We believe there were two factors which were primarily 
responsible for the insufficient registration. The nature 
of the administrative structure and the multiple job 
functions of the superintendent minimizes the impor- 
tance of problems of case supervision, placing less 
emphasis on supervision than is desirable. Also field 
district supervision projects had just previously been 
carried on by the training consultant in about a fourth 
of the units, which tended to reduce immediate interest 
in a formal course on this subject. 


TRAINING IN SUPERVISION 

HESE EXPLANATIONS, however, do not in any way 

decrease the problem for the State Department in 
carrying out its staff development program so as to 
bring about improved practices in supervision resulting 
in a better quality of service to the client. It remains 
a particular challenge for state supervision in a locally 
administered program. Because we feel that strength- 
ening of the supervisory staff through formal education 
‘is crucial, it is our hope that we might develop more 
interest in and more recognition of the necessity for 
training in supervision. 

What of the backgrounds of the thirty welfare de- 
partment workers who attended? What deductions and 
implications for planning training programs can be 
made from an analysis of factors such as education, 
previous experience, and age in relation to classroom 
performance? 

In educational background seven students were high 
school graduates only, eighteen had completed partial 
requirements for a degree and five were college 
graduates. In age, the workers varied from the 


twenty’s to the sixty’s with one in age group 20-29; six 
in age group 30-39; thirteen in age group 40-49; eight 
in age group 50-59; and two in age group 60-69. Nine 
had attended a similar special program in 194] at the 
University of Virginia, two had six and seven credits 
respectively at the Richmond School of Social Work, 


and two had taken both the 1941 special program and 
classes at the school. About half the workers had been 
recruited from the teaching profession, with the others 
coming mainly from business, and only one from an- 
other casework agency. Approximately half had 
worked in the E.R.A. and W.P.A. programs and had 
continued in the public welfare program. Classified by 
local positions, nineteen were superintendents, mainly 
from the single worker agencies, thirteen were family 
caseworkers, and three were child welfare caseworkers. 


On.y Two WEEKs TIME 


HE QUESTION MIGHT well be raised as to just what 
T can be accomplished in two weeks with persons who 
have no degree and no prior basic training in the field. 
Is not the compact period, in which the equivalent of 
the semester course is included, too brief to allow of 
the “maturation process” through which assimilation 
becomes effectuated? What of the effectiveness of a 
brief period of two weeks compared with the rest of the 
year at work during which the workers would not have 
the intensity of stimulation which comes from a train- 
ing program? These questions are real, and their 
statement here indicates our concern about them. 


We tried in the planning and carrying out of the 
courses to relate them to needs and to insure as much 
carry-over as possible. The instructors were given sufli- 
cient information to indicate the nature of the program, 
the structure of the agency and the background of the 
workers, One instructor came for a conference and all 
were supplied with local case records to illustrate the 
level of performance and the interests of the workers 
in relation to training. For two of the courses, the 
workers were requested through the School to send their 
own case material, the request being made in specific 
terms so as to aid in appropriate selection. 


In the course where case records were not requested, 
the students supplied rich content through illustrative 
material from their own experience. In the others, 
they approached the criticism and analysis of their own 
and each other’s material in a professional constructive 
way. The instructors reported that the learning process 
was genuine. It apparently evolved in the usual man- 
ner of initial uncertainty and anxiety, to tentative com- 
prehension and halting efforts at participation, to, in 
a notable number of instances, a substantial grasp of 
the concepts, a greater knowledge of method, and a 
sharpened perception of techniques. This was particu- 
larly gratifying inasmuch as emphasis throughout the 
courses was upon a broader understanding of human 
motivation and upon effective approaches to human 
problems through this understanding. 








AGE AND Cass GRADES 


'T IS INTERESTING that there was no apparent correla- 
l tion between age or educational background and class- 
room performance, as represented by the grades which, 
in accordance with the college grading system, were 
A, B, C, and D. The four oldest workers were in the 
B group and the four youngest were scattered in all four 
groups. Of the seven high school graduates, one placed 
in A, four in B, and two in C or D. Of the five college 
graduates there were none in A, three in B, and two in 
C or D. Thus there seems to be no essential difference 
in the level of performance of high school graduates 
and college trained students, or of younger and older 
workers. While this can not be conclusive because of 
the small number involved, it again points to factors 
other than age and academic achievement which are 
determinants in learning in social work. It suggests 
that schools of social work wish to reconsider partic- 
ularly the wisdom of placing ceilings on the age for 
admission. 


While we cannot arrive at a definite conclusion trom 
a study of thirty students, our impression is further 
supported by experience with in-service training. In 
institutes for newly employed caseworkers, it seems 
apparent that the older workers with a long life ex- 
perience, though not having as full an educational 
background, have as much to contribute as the young 
workers with college training, but with no work history. 
In fact they may have more. 


While we can say that something can be accomplished 
in a semester course, telescoped into two weeks, the 
question remains: How long will it last? This question 
will probably admit of as many answers as there were 
students, since the students themselves are the final de- 
terminants. However, it is our initial impression, as 
it was of the instructors, that the effect can be judged 
by the level of performance in the classroom. The de- 
gree of assimilation was relatively high. The effects 
are permanent to the extent that questions, ideas and 
points of view were reflected upon, analyzed and 
thoughtfully considered and the material was made part 
of a person’s way of thinking. But there will be a tem- 
poral lapse of a year before the next possible classroom 
experience for these persons does not affect the carry- 
through nature of the stimulation that comes from as- 
similation even under the compactness of a two-week 
period. If, through the in-service training program 
of the State Department of Public Welfare, the workers 
participate in discussion groups during the year and 
also receive helpful supervision, the benefits from the 
training program will be better assured. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


INTEGRATION INTO PRACTICE 
NTEGRATION OF CLASS experience with practice is a 
major consideration. Some students expressed con- 

cern as to how they could operate “back home” in terms 
of stimulation and help or freedom to use the concepts 
gained. The instructors saw problems in some of the 
lay attitudes still prevailing and a challenge to the 
School and the Department to develop ways of deepen- 
ing the worker’s conception of the emotional basis of 
living. General observation and evaluation of the ex- 
perience were brought by the instructors to the field 
representatives at either a full state staff meeting or the 
Department’s staff development committee so that the 
problem of continuing supervision could have the 
benefit of the thinking of all. As a result of these 
discussions, follow-up activity is going on through case 
reading, discussion and help to the local department in 
strengthening agency policy and community relation- 


ships so as to provide greater clarification and support 
for the worker. 


While the strength of this special program will need 
to be assessed in terms of performance, the experience 
of the instructors leads us to believe that a long term 
plan of offering courses for nondegree personnel would 
be highly advisable and important as one method of 
reaching a portion of the professional staff. Other 
methods recommended and now being carried out are 
stimulation of interest in and financial aid for graduate 
professional study, and a statewide staff development 
program on all levels. 


In relation to educational leave, the Department en- 
courages the local boards of public welfare to establish 
a regular policy and to give workers leave with finan- 
cial aid. Many of the localities do give full salary or 
a proportionate amount in relation to the period of 
time on leave. The State Department has a scholarship 
policy which involves two plans. Through the regular 
plan, aid is given to employees on the basis of $80 a 
month or as supplementation to a local payment up to 
$100 a month. A special program on a year-to-year 
basis provides competitive child welfare and public 
welfare scholarships of tuition and $100 a month for 
an academic year’s period of study. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 

URING THE SCHOOL year 1946-47, ten workers studied 
J for a limited period of time. Currently, there are 
fourteen scholarship students on a year’s program of 
graduate study with commitments to return to the 
agency. Others who were interested had not succeeded 
in gaining admittance to a school. Seventeen scholar- 
ships for a year’s study have been announced for the 
next year. If more money were available to finance 

(Continued on page 92) 














Colorado Uefines the Functions of a County Director 


by JOHN A. DUNN, Personnel. Officer, Colorado State Department of Public Welfare, and 
CYNTHIA W. HAINES, Director, Huerfano County Department of Public Welfare, 

and Chairman, Committee on Staff Development and In-Service Training, 

Colorado County Welfare Directors’ Association 


HE BASIC OBJECTIVE of the Colorado County Wel- 
T fare Directors’ Association when the group was 
formed several years ago was the improvement 
of public welfare administration on the county level. 
This objective, the members soon discovered, opened 
into an almost limitless field, since its attainment in- 
volved all of the difficulties and problems encountered 
by the director in each of the sixty-three counties in 
the state. 


The necessity for forming special committees to con- 
centrate on major problems of administration im- 
mediately became apparent. Several such committees 
were appointed, one being the Committee on Staff De- 
velopment and In-Service Training. 


CoMMITTEE Pians Its Work 


CTUAL APPOINTMENT of this Committee occurred 

following considerable discussion among the county 
directors—a discussion which enclosed an expressed 
need on their part for the outlining of specific in-service 
training practices for use in the various county depart- 
ments. Members of the Committee, guided by this re- 
quest, began at once to survey the whole problem of 
in-service training in order to prepare for the formu- 
lation of definite procedures applicable to local situa- 
tions. Before the Committee had progressed very far 
with this exploratory study of principles and objectives, 
one fundamental requirement made itself emphatically 
apparent. This was the requirement that in-service 
training be related to the actual demands of the jobs 
for which the employees are being trained. To fulfill 
this condition, it became necessary for the Committee 
to turn its attention to a study of positions and the 
functions, duties and responsibilities of those positions. 


Prior to the institution of a merit system for county 
welfare employees in Colorado, a detailed job analysis 
study had been conducted to establish uniform job 
classifications based on comparable duties and responsi- 
bilities. Similar studies have been made at periodic 
intervals in order to keep the classification plan current. 


In order to explain the problem confronting the 
Committee in determining functions, the following 
brief description of county welfare organization may 
prove helpful. In Colorado, there are sixty-three county 
departments of public welfare, with staffs ranging in 
size from approximately two hundred employees in a 


Class I department, to a Class IV department in which 
the director is usually the only employee. Under the 
statutes, the boards of county commissioners also act 
as county boards of public welfare; these boards have 
the duty of appointing, under merit system regulations, 
a county director of public welfare to serve as executive 
and administrative officer of the department and to act 
as secretary to the county board. The county depart- 
ments administer public assistance and related services 
under supervision of the State Department of Public 


Welfare. 


LocaL DEPARTMENTS COOPERATE 


N PROCEEDING WITH its study of functions, the Com- 
mittee found that due consideration must be given 


to the varying phases of the total job requirements and, 


of the duties performed by all classifications represented. 
To assure such consideration and to obtain a valid 
cross section of knowledge and experience, the Com- 
mittee went directly to the employees of the county 


‘ departments. The first step taken was to solicit the 
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cooperation of fifteen county departments throughout 
the state. These represented all of the classifications 
from the large urban Class I county to the small, rural 
Class IV county. These county departments, selected 
as representative, in turn organized their own staff 
committees to work within the departments. Each em- 
ployee was asked to be explicit in defining each duty 
required of him in his particular position. 


As can readily be seen, the degree of variance was 
great, but the duties were so defined as to make it 
possible to analyze the specific functions and responsi- 
bilities of certain staff members in the smaller as well 
as the larger departments. The Committee members 
grouped and compiled the data thus obtained, and after 
careful study and analysis of the results, were ready 
to proceed with the next step of coordinating and 
combining functions according to classification. 


Prior to outlining in detail the functions of a county 
director, which are listed at the conclusion of this ar- 
ticle, the Committee gave some attention to the over-all 
responsibilities of a county welfare department. Statu- 
tory requirements for the administration of specific 
welfare categories were noted, but also included were 
the following broader and less explicit functions: 
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“to promote the development of community welfare 
services to meet individual needs which may not require 
direct financial assistance; 

“to cooperate with all other agencies and organiza- 
tions in the community so as to achieve a coordinated 
program of welfare services; 

“to keep informed as to the changing needs of the 
community and to assume leadership in interpreting 
to others in the community what these needs are and 
how well they are being met.” 


Functions Or County Boarp 

IMILARLY, THE Committee considered the functions 
G of a county board of public welfare and cited 
responsibilities contained in the statutes as well as 
those which are not so specific. The proper delegation 
of authority to the director to allow for adequate per- 
formance of his duties as administrative officer, the 
scheduling of regular meetings as a welfare board, 
observance of the confidential nature of case material, 
and participation in meetings and conferences on public 
welfare were recommended as important obligations of 
a county board. 

The job of a county director was defined by the 
Committee as a two-way process: responsibility not 
only for the daily operation of the local program in 
providing assistance and services to persons in need, 
for protection of the dignity and self-respect of thé 
individuals served, for interpretation of the welfare 
program to the county board and the community; but 
responsibility also for the development of members 
of his staff. The Committee attempted to outline in 
detail a director’s job responsibilities and functions. 
Its members were certain that such a comprehensive 
outline would be conducive not only to proper evalua- 
tion of the work of a director, but also to his effective 
administration of the department. 

Members of the state staff worked closely with the 
Committee in the determination of functions and in the 
coordination of this material. Through the library 
facilities of the State Department, current references 
and background data were made available to Committee 
members. The Supervisor of Field Services and the 
Personnel Officer met frequently with the Committee 
to review progress during the course of the survey and 
study. When the first draft of the material was sent to 
the State Department, a committee composed of mem- 
bers of the state field staff reviewed this material and 
contributed many helpful suggestions. Recommended 
revisions were incorporated into a second draft and, 
following its approval by the Committee and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Director’s Association, the draft 
was submitted to all members of the field staff for 
further review and suggestions. The last draft was then 


prepared by the Committee, approved by the Executive 
Committee, and forwarded to the State Department 
for final consideration. 

The cooperative state-county relationship outlined 
above has contributed inestimably to the end results 
achieved. The first hand knowledge possessed by the 
county participants, and the data derived from exhaus- 
tive research on their part, was essential to the validity 
of the findings. Members of the state staff brought to 
the project a wide variety of viewpoints which proved 
of great assistance to the Committee in its task of co- 
ordinating and grouping functions. 


Work PROocEEDING 

HE COMMITTEE ON Staff Development and In-Service 

Training is now proceeding with the work of de- 
fining the functions of other positions in the county 
departments. Through these same cooperative methods, 
it is planned to pursue this study until sound basis 
can be established for the training of all employees by 
first defining what are their job functions and responsi- 
bilities. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that while the 
emphasis so far has been placed upon the development 
of job functions for use in connection with staff devel- 
opment and in-service training, their importance in 
other areas has not been overlooked. To give one 
example, the completion of the statements on functions 
is regarded as preliminary to the development of reliable 
standards of performance for employees. Without in- 
clusive statements on functions it is impossible to arrive 
at a really satisfactory measure of how well an employee 
is performing his job. Progress in defining functions, 
therefore, means progress toward not one but many 
desired objectives. 

The complete outline of the “Functions of a County 
Director” is as follows: 


Functions Or A County Director 
Objectives: 

To develop effective social services to fit individual 
needs through demonstrating in management the 
principles of applied democracy; to unite the total 
community in consideration of human problems; to 
administer in a professional manner public welfare for 
the well-being of society as a whole. 


Responsibilities to County Board of Public 
Welfare: 
1. As Executive and Administrative Head: 
a. To develop and maintain an efficient department 
and a capable staff; 
b. To interpret the rules, regulations and policies 
of the State Department, and to assist the Board 
in formulating local policies; 
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c. To interview and appoint new personnel in ac- 
cordance with the rules and regulations of the 
merit system; and to consult with the Board on 
such personnel matters as salaries, promotions, 
demotions and dismissals; 

d. To review or delegate the authority to review 
recommendations made by visitors on new ap- 


plications for assistance and service, and on the 


continued eligibility, treatment and disposition 
of such cases; 
e. To supervise or to delegate supervision of 
preparation of pay rolls and vouchers to be 
submitted to the Board; 
f. To administer the handling of recoveries, can- 
cellations, and claims against estates; 
g. To report welfare needs, expenditures and fund 
balances, and to prepare and submit the annual 
budget estimate; 
h. To approve disbursing orders; 
i. To authorize burials; 
j. To purchase or delegate the purchase of depart- 
mental supplies and equipment; 
k. To supervise the distribution of surplus com- 
_ modities. 
2. As Secretary: 

To assist the Chairman of the Board in arranging 
and planning regular board meetings, and to keep 
complete and accurate minutes which record all action 


taken by the Board. 


Responsibility to State Department: 
1. To District Supervisor: 
a. To consult on cases with regard to eligibility and 
services; 
b. To consult on the originating and developing of 
an in-service training program for the entire staff ; 
c. To confer on matters of personnel, departmental 
organization, service ratings, community relation- 
ships, and local policies; 
d. To evaluate rules, regulations and policies as to 
effectiveness in county administration; 
e. To consult on problems in regard to finance, 
statistics, and general administration. 
2. To State Department: 
a. To administer the laws, rules and regulations; 
b. To prepare and submit financial, statistical, and 
other reports as required; 
c. To consult other state department personnel as 
necessary, adhering to established lines of 
authority. 


Responsibilities to Staff: | 
1. To plan and develop regular staff conferences which 
will provide opportunity for interpretation and dis- 


cussion of policies, procedures and regulations, and 
which will contribute to the development of an in- 
service training program. 

2. To hold or delegate the holding of regularly sched- 
uled individual conferences with staff members of 
all divisions concerning their duties, agency rela- 
tionships, job improvement, interpretation, planning 
and procedures, or such other problems as may arise. 

3. To evaluate, or review the evaluation, of the work 
of employees through use of service ratings, and to 
use the service rating process as a positive factor in 
a staff development program. 

4. To encourage employees to feel free to discuss pro- 
fessional difficulties and problems and to express 
themselves both positively and negatively. 

5. To dictate for case records all pertinent contacts 
with clients or collaterals. 

6. To orient and induct new workers in accordance 
with the plan developed by the State Department. 

ppeneey to Community: 

1. To possess a knowledge of and to use local, state 
and national resources. 

2. To cooperate with other agencies so as to promote 
the development of harmonious inter-agency re- 
lationships. 

3. To serve on appropriate committees and to meet 
with community organizations for the furtherance 
of community service. 

4. To take advantage of every opportunity to interpret 
to the community the job that is being done through 
the welfare program. 

Responsibility to Client: 

1. To make certain that the legal rights of clients to 
file applications and to appeal decisions are being 
observed. 

2. To insure that complete investigations, revisits, and 
verifications are made within a reasonable time. 

3. To provide for a sound plan of assistance and treat- 
ment to meet individual needs. 


4. To encourage client participation in verifying eligi- 


bility and in case planning. 

General Responsibilities: 

1. To possess a working knowledge of laws, manuals, 
bulletins, and their revisions. 

2. To plan flow of work, office routines, case loads, 
districts, and other administrative details so as to 
coordinate the activities of the department. 

3. To read and distribute incoming correspondence, 
and to approve and sign outgoing correspondence. 

4. To attend and participate in district meetings and 
other professional meetings. 

5. To recommend and help develop legislation in 
keeping with sound public welfare practices. 
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Legislation Should Be Simple 





by W. F. Bond, Commissioner Mississippi State Department 


of Public Welfare 


of south Mississippi to make personal application 

for the principalship of a one-teacher school. Since 
this was my first attempt to get a job I was very much 
pleased when I was unanimously elected to teach the 
school the next session, which was four months dur- 
ing the summertime. 


Jet cos SIXTEEN miles through the piney woods 


After I was elected, the patrons present requested 
that I get a pencil and piece of paper and write up the 
rules which they all wanted to approve by signing 
their names to the document. I was caught off guard 
as I had not thought of being asked to frame any 
such legislation; however, I complied with their wishes 
by writing out a statement to the effect that it would 
be against the rules to fight, lie, steal, pollute the 
spring, be late without excuse, whisper to one another 
during school hours, and similar rules. 


The fact that I later carried a pistol to school in my 
hip pocket was not to enforce these rules or laws but 
for the moral effect it would have on the community 
and the thought that it might be the means of prolong- 
ing my life. Several teachers before me had been run 
out of the district by some of the older students and cer- 
tain rude characters living in the community. I| did 
not want to terminate my services as a teacher so 
abruptly for fear that it might hurt my reputation in 
the future and furthermore, I just had to have the 
money | was to receive so that I might go to school 
myself the following winter. This was my first prac- 
tical experience with legislation and I did not like 
it even though I wrote, judged, and executed these 
simple rules. 


The simplicity of the legislation setting up the wel- 
fare program in Mississippi seems to me has been 
one of the main reasons why we have had so little 
trouble in administering the program. About all there 
is in the law is an acceptance of the conditions of the 
Federal Social Security Act, the establishment of a 
merit system, and the provision for a State Welfare 
Board of three persons, appointed by the Governor 
for four-year rotating terms, such appointments to be 
approved by the State Senate. 
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This Board selects a State Commissioner of Public 
Welfare and with him makes all the necessary regu- 
lations for the operation of the program. On the 
county level, the law provides for a county welfare 
agent to be appointed by the Commissioner with the 
approval of the Governor and the naming of a county 
welfare board of five persons, one from each beat of 
the county, by the County Board of Supervisors. This 
County Welfare board acts in an advisory capacity 
to the county welfare agent and is supposed to meet 
once a month in the county welfare office where all 
applications for help are received and considered. For 
every monthly meeting a county welfare board mem- 
ber attends he is sent $5.00 from the state office. If 
he does not attend this one meeting in the month he 
does not receive any compensation. 


The members of the State Welfare Board meeting 
from two to six times a year, receive no per diem but are 
given their actual expenses incidental to attending the 
meeting at the state welfare office. All appointments 
of state, district, and county personnel are made by 
the State Welfare Commissioner. Our program is fi- 
nanced by an appropriation out of the State Treasury, 
plus federal funds. We try to keep red tape to a min- 
imum and to that end have as few regulations as pos- 
sible. One of the greatest criticisms on the part of the 
people of our country in general against state and 
national officials is too much red tape, too many regu- 
lations, too many directives written at great length 
on both sides of the sheet, and too much dictation. 


Probably the greatest speech ever made by a Presi- 
dent was Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. It is a short, 
plain statement of fundamental facts. The greatest 
truths found in the Bible are perhaps the Ten Com- 
mandments, the 23rd Psalm, and the Sermon on the 
Mount. Someone has said that a small mind naturally 
runs to a multiplicity of laws, regulations, directives 
and red tape. Whether that be true or not, here in 
Mississippi we like very much the simple laws under 
which we are trying to operate our welfare program, 
which we are trying to improve at every session of the 


Legislature. 








The Porch Light Theory 





by Joseph E. Baldwin, Director, Lake County Department 


of Public Welfare, Gary, Indiana 


have served faithfully for a number of years as 

descriptive of the relationships between public and 
private agencies. A new set of relationships is now 
emerging, however, which requires a new definition. 
The “porch light” seems in keeping with the earlier 
nomenclature and is suggested as a trademark for 
the newer alignments. 


T* “EXTENSION LADDER” and the “parallel bars” 


The idea of the extension ladder was developed 
by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. They believed that it 
accurately described relations between public and pri- 
vate agencies as they hoped them to develop in Eng- 
land. The bottom part of the ladder was to represent 
the public services. They believed that public welfare 
organizations should provide a basic minimum of as- 
sistance for all people. Private agencies, representing 
the upper part of the ladder, could then add to this 
basic. minimum by providing extra assistance and 
services on a selected basis. 


The extension ladder theory fits perfectly the rela- 
tionship which today exists in a number of states be- 
tween the public crippled children’s program and the 
services offered by the National Society for Crippled 
Children. The public program provides for surgery 
and hospitalization for all children and the Society 
secures braces, wheelchairs, camping experience and 
bedside tutoring. The Socicty adds to what the pub- 
lic program provides. 


PARALLEL Bars THEORY 


HE IDENTIFICATION OF the parallel bars theory’ is 
T credited to Benjamin Kirkman Grey. This theory 
was evolved to describe the situation where private 
and public agencies worked alongside of each other; 
each one being responsible for the total needs of a 
particular group or classification of cases. 

The parallel bars theory fits well the relationship 
which presently exists in many states between the 
public crippled children’s program and the services 
offered by the National Foundation for Infantile Par- 
alysis. The public program provides medical and 
hospital care for children whose crippling condition 
is not caused by poliomyelitis; the National Founda- 
tion is responsible for those children whose condition 
is caused by polio. 


Many other types of relationships exist but the one 
that is perhaps most significant for public welfare 


administrators is the one where the private agency 
exists primarily for the purpose of interpreting the 
job of the public agency to the general public. An 
example of this is often found in the program of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. Although it is 
true that to some extent this organization through its 


income from the sale of Christmas seals “extends” 


the work of the public sanitarium, it is also true that 
it seeks to throw light on the public program and 
protect it for the furthering of its aims. In some com- 
munities, the main function of the Association is to 
find cases, get them into the public sanitarium and 
make sure that there is adequate taxation to support 
the sanitarium program. 


Perhaps an even more striking example of this type 
of alignment is found in the field of education. The 
P.T.A. seldom operates programs or services of its 
own. Its main function is to shed light on school 
problems and to protect the schools against tax cuts 
or teacher curtailment. 


THE Porcu Licut 


HE COMMON DENOMINATORS in the two above cited 
T examples are the furnishing of illumination and 
protection to the organization. The porch light, doing 
both these things, is perhaps the best word to use to 
typify such relationships. The porch light throws a 
light on the house it adorns. It shows up its strengths 
and weaknesses. It helps the passerby and the visitor 
to identify the structure it illumines. Furthermore 
it affords an element of protection to the occupants 
of the home. 


This newer type of relationship has tremendous sig- 
nificance for public welfare administration since it 
provides a method of citizen participation in govern- 
ment. Who of us having been a part of an annual 
meeting of a tuberculosis association and observed 
the way citizens have taken part in an anti-tuberculosis 
campaign has not wished that there were in existence 
an anti-poverty association! Who of us having sat 
in on P.T.A. meetings in our neighborhoods has not 
wished that there were some similar organization 
centered around the public welfare department where 
citizens could come and take part in the discussions 
of problems of public welfare and community well- 
being? 

(Continued on page 92) 
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News and Notes 


OrrFice News 

HE FIRST MEETING this year of the Board of Direc- 
T tors of the Association was held in Washington, 
D.C. on March 5. On the day previous to this, there 
was a meeting of the Welfare Policy Committee. This 
committee spent some time in preparing a statement 
regarding the purposes of public assistance. This 
statement will probably be issued by the Association 
next month. 


Bess Craig attended the Regional Meeting of the 
Child Welfare League at Milwaukee, Wisconsin on 
March 12. Ella Reed conducted a three day institute 
at Beckley, West Virginia for the staffs of public wel- 
fare agencies in that area. Guy Justis served as a mem- 
ber of the Oral Examination Board for the Indiana 
State Personnel Division in connection with oral ex- 
aminations given at South Bend, Indiana on March 10. 


The schedule of regional meetings to be held dur- 
ing May and June has been completed and much of 
the activity of the staff has been devoted to assisting 
with the planning for these meetings. 


REHABILITATION CENTER 

HE STATE OF Washington has recently established 

the first rehabilitation center in this country to be 
financed with workmen’s compensation insurance 
funds. This office has been opened in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, and is equipped to give comprehensive rehabili- 
tation service to persons injured in industrial acci- 
dents. The center will provide physical therapy, occu- 
pational therapy, vocational guidance, manual arts 
therapy, and corrective therapy. Because of the need 
for rehabilitation services to persons injured in indus- 
try, public welfare people will watch with interest the 
development of this agency and its operations. 


“Tr’s Toe Way It’s WRITTEN” 


HE MINNESOTA DIVISION of Social Welfare has re- 
T cently issued an attractive pamphlet under this 
title. This manual of letter writing procedures is di- 
rected to the “dictators” as well as the stenographers 
and typists. Since the relationships which many peo- 
ple have with an agency are made only through cor- 
respondence, this manual points out the importance of 
letter writing and correspondence. 


The manual is done in an attractive, readable style 
with effective use of drawings and examples of cor- 
respondence. Letter writers will be especially inter- 


ested in the “Suggestions to Dictators,” which gives 
a list of “Expressions to Avoid—and Why.” Con- 
gratulations to Jarle Leirfallom, Director, Minnesota 
Division of Social Welfare, and his staff for an out- 
standing letter writing manual. 


News LETTERS 
EVERAL LOCAL DEPARTMENTS of public welfare have 
G published regular news letters. While the purposes 
and use of these vary, one common goal appears to 
be the strengthening of staff morale by letting the 
employees know more about current plans of the 


agency and by reporting on various personal items 
of interest. 


Two of the best news letters we have seen recently 
are the “News Letter” of the Lancaster County (Lin- 
coln, Nebraska) Department of Public Welfare and 
“Bureau Breeze” issued by the Denver Bureau of Pub- 
lic Welfare. We would appreciate it if all local de- 
partments of public welfare who publish a news letter 
for their staff or for the community would send us 
copies of their publications as they are issued. 


BupcETs FOR DEPENDENT FAMILIES 

HE QUESTION OF assistance standards and budgeting 
T procedures has received the serious attention of 
public welfare people during the past year. Those 
concerned with this question will be interested in a 
recent report of the Heller Committee for Research 
in Social Economics of the University of California. 
This Committee has recently published a valuable 
pamphlet entitled “Quantity and Cost Budgets for 
Dependent Families or Children.” Budget amounts 
shown in the various budgets are based on prices 
secured in September 1947 in San Francisco. 


The Heller Committee has attempted to set up a 
standard which will preserve the health and efficiency 
of a dependent family and enable its children to 
grow up among their neighbors without being stigma- 
tized. At the same time the budget attempts to stay 
within the limits of the support that a welfare 
agency may reasonably be expected to provide. The 
report gives in detail the various items and their 
prices, which are included in the standard budget. 
Workers and agencies interested in budget proce- 
dures and standards will find this publication of 
decided value. 
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New Council Members 


EMBERSHIP IN THE National Council of Local Pub- 

lic Welfare Administrators is open to local di- 
rectors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Application for 
enrollment should be submitted to the headquarters 
office for action by the Membership Committee of the 
Council. 


Since the March issue of Pustic WELFARE, the fol- 
lowing administrators have enrolled as Council mem- 
bers: 


Mrs. Leraun Baughn, Farmington, Missouri 

Mr. James W. Bruce, Fort Dodge, lowa 

Mrs. Martha F. Caldwell, Greenville, Georgia 

Miss Helen Callan, Gadsden, Alabama 

Mrs. Lina L. Cameron, Princess Anne, Virginia 
Mrs. Mary W. Campbell, Lewiston, Illinois 

Mrs. Grace Coffeen, Sheridan, Wyoming 

Mr. George H. Eckerly, Columbus, Indiana 

Mrs. Mary P. Edwards, Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Mr. William A. Fitzpatrick, Central Falls, Rhode Island 
Mr. A. D. Fuller, Friendship, Wisconsin 

Mrs. Olga Harriman, Okanogan, Washington 

Mrs. John W. Humphreys, Danbury, North Carolina 
Mrs. Gladise Knox, Knoxville, Iowa 

Miss Irving Overstreet, Hampton, Virginia 

Mrs. Lillie Paugh, Newton, Kansas 

Miss Elinore M. Racker, Waverly, Iowa 

Mr. Bradford Robinson, Concord, Massachusetts 
Mr. M. C. Roessler, Winfield, Kansas 

Miss Frances Shively, Benton, Missouri 

Mr. David E. Spencer, Coalgate, Oklahoma 

Mr. A. B. Stambach, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
Miss Amy Jane Talbert, Mocksville, North Carolina 


FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMME 
(Continued from Page 80) 

Obviously they must learn a great deal about a 
foreign country’s “way” in order to cull the parts they 
may be able to use. In some instances, the most im- 
portant aspect of the learning is a “feeling”—some- 
thing they get in attitudes toward and approach to staff 








on the job, or to the clients who come to the agency . 


for help; in others, an idea that there are different ways 
of doing things effectively; in others, specific and small 
parts of the foreign country’s methods. 

The Fellows themselves will be the first to say they 
do not know what they actually can use, but all of them 
feel fairly confident that they have learned much that 
will be useful somewhere at some time in the develop- 
ment of the welfare services of their country. 

Over and over again the Fellows speak of the value 
for them—immediately and in the future—in the 
contacts they have made in the countries in which they 
have observed. They express hope of continuing these 
contacts through correspondence and interchange of 
information. 

It is the hope of the Division of Social Activities 
that the reports sent in by the Fellows over a two-year 


period after they return to their home countries will 
give some specific information about the value of their 
experiences. 


ConcLupInc COMMENT 


OU WHO HAVE worked with the Fellows know that 
Y you have contributed significantly to a programme 
that is important to the Fellows and to their countries. 
Without the enthusiastic, continuing interest and hard 
work of the agencies, organizations, institutions, and 
schools in the various countries of observation such 
a programme would not be possible. Both the Division 
of Social Activities and the Fellows are grateful for 
the help of all participants. Some of you have spoken 
generously of the contribution the Fellows have made 
to you as they have participated in your professional 
and community activities. We are glad for whatever 
they have given you. 


There is a great deal we do not know about this new 
kind of training programme, but we are gratified that 
within the Secretariat of the United Nations we have 
been able to put into operation a programme designed 
to assist countries in the development of their welfare 
services—a programme that carries out the United 
Nations purpose of mutual cooperation and interchange 
of the people throughout the world. 





PORCH LIGHT THEORY 
(Continued from Page 89) 


An EXAMPLE 


y THE ABSENCE OF such over-all organizations many 

of us could perhaps make the porch light theory work 
in a smaller way. For example, the Lions Clubs have 
traditionally been interested in giving service and as- 
sistance to the blind. Their projects were impulsive 
and irregular and lacking in universal coverage, but 
many members participated in their execution. With 
the advent of blind assistance under the Social Securi- 
ty Act, services for the blind became more efficient, 
universal and professional, with the result that gen- 
erally, members of the Lions Clubs have not discov- 
ered how they can continue their former interest. Pay- 
ment of taxes has not become a comparably gratifying 
experience and considerable frustration exists. Often 
this has led to decidedly negative feelings about the 
blind assistance program and an enthusiastic hank- 
ering for the old methods. 


If welfare departments are to develop a working 
relationship with private organizations like the Lions 
Club, it will have to be under the porch light theory. 
The old relationships as defined under the parallel 
bars and the extension ladder are no longer practical. 
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Under the porch light theory, the welfare admini- 
strator would meet regularly with a committee of Lions, 
go over the strengths and weaknesses of the public 
services for the blind, help plan occasional projects for 
the Club to carry on, but concentrate mainly on getting 
them to know what goes on in the welfare department 
and attempting to secure their cooperation in improv- 
ing the service. 


PaRTICIPATION By CITIZENS 

ITIZENS PARTICIPATION in governmental activities is 
C recognized by all welfare administrators as especial- 
ly desirable. In fact, some administrators believe that 
the only way in which public welfare departments can 
avoid becoming coldly efficient, legalistic bureaus is 
through daily contact with the common sense of the 
common man. As Harold Laski once said, 

“Our business in the years which lie ahead is clearly 
to safeguard ourselves against the prospect of govern- 
ment by experts. We must ceaselessly remember that 
no body of experts is wise enough or good enough to 
be charged with the destiny of mankind just because 
they are experts; the whole of life is for them in con- 
stant danger of being sacrificed to a part and they are 
saved from disaster by the need of deference to the 
plain man’s common sense.” 

The fact that insufficient citizen participation exists 
today is not so much because of apathy to welfare prob- 
lems on the part of the citizen or aloofness on the part 
of the public officials. The reason is chiefly that no 
suitable formula has been evolved to guide such a 
relationship. The porch light theory is hereby offered 
as one possibility which deserves further consideration. 


WHAT ADC HAS MEANT 
(Continued from Page 73) 


the community, what we are doing. To do this, we must 
be clear on what are the purposes of ADC. We must 
evaluate our work in carrying out these purposes. How 
successful are we? Where have we failed and why? 





Today over a million children are in families receiv- 
ing ADC. A trite but true statement is that these are 
the citizens of tomorrow, perhaps some of the leaders. 
Many thousands of young people have passed the maxi- 
mum age limit and are no longer counted as “children 
under the grant.” What effect, good or bad, has ADC 
had on their lives? 

We all agree that the welfare of the children is the 
most important factor in ADC. Has the program given 
children a better chance to live normal lives, to have a 
decent start as they become adults? How has it done 
this? If it hasn’t, what is wrong? 


lLaski, Harold, “Limitations of the Expert,’ Harpers, December 1930 





Public welfare people—case workers, supervisors, 
directors, board members—should have the answers to 
these questions. Sessions are scheduled at several of 
this year’s Regional Meetings to discuss these points 
and to learn if we do have the answers. If we do, then 
we have an obligation to tell what this program is doing 
and why it is important. 

The program cannot be explained just in terms of 
the number of dollars spent, the number of families and 
children receiving financial aid. The program must 
be understood and explained in regard to what it does 
for children. It is time for us to review what ADC has 
done, what are its strengths and weaknesses. Then we 
must explain to the public—explain in terms of the 
ten year old boy who is now an adult and the thousands 
of children who are our nation tomorrow. 


NONGRADUATE EMPLOYEE 

(Continued from Page 92) 
scholarship aid, there would still remain the admission 
problem for all interested. The Department has con- 
tributed to the easement of this problem by participat- 
ing in the establishment of a student training unit in 
one of the local agencies providing for five additional 
field work placements. 

The agency’s in-service training responsibility is 
being carried out through a statewide staff develop- 
ment program. This includes case discussions with the 
field staff in child welfare, public assistance, and service 
cases. Similar case discussions for the local superin- 
tendents are led by the field representatives. District 
meetings for superintendents and caseworkers on ad- 
ministrative procedures are scheduled. District meet- 
ings are organized for clerical workers on both technical 
and semi-professional content. Institutes for exper- 
ienced caseworkers are planned on a statewide basis, 
with other institutes for new caseworkers and for 
newly appointed superintendents. The Richmond 
School of Social Work has further cooperated with the 
Department in arranging for a casework instructor to 
give one-fourth of her time to leading such institutes. 
A new service rating procedure which defines the 
standard of performance is also contributing to staff 
development. 

ConTINUATION OF PLAN 

iy IS EVIDENT THAT the special summer school reached 

only a fragment of the total staff. Although this is 
one of several sources of training, a question of jus- 
tification of the program for as small a group may be 
raised. However, the evaluation of the experience by 
the instructors and the successful and enthusiastic re- 
sponse of the students confirms our original belief 
that training of this kind is feasible and essential to 
the professional development of the personnel involved. 
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ACTIVE COMMITTEES 
of the 
AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


The Association has two types of committees: those concerned 
with the Association’s internal management (operating committees) , 
and those concerned with the continuing problems of welfare 
administration (association committees) . 





OPERATING COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee 


Elected by Board of Directors at annual meeting, it consists 
of president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, retiring presi- 
dent, and two other members of the Association elected by the 
Board. The chairman of the National Council of State Public 
Assistance and Welfare Administrators and the chairman of 
the National Council of Local Public Welfare Administrators 
shall be ex-officio members of the Executive Committee. 
President: W. S. TERRY, JR., Commissioner, State Department 
; of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 4065, Baton Rouge 4, 
Louisiana 

Vice-President: JOSEPH E. BALDWIN, Director, Lake County 
Department of Public Welfare, Gary, Indiana 

Treasurer: JOSEPH L. MOSS, Director, Cook County Bureau 
of Public Welfare, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois 

Secretary: HOWARD L. RUSSELL, Director, American Public 
Welfare Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois 

Board Representative: LOUISE DIECKS, Director, City of 
Louisville Department of Public Welfare, City Hall, Louis- 
ville 2, Kentucky 

Board Representative: JARLE LEIRFALLOM, Director, Divi- 
sion of Social Welfare, State Department of Social Security, 
117 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 

LELAND W. HIATT, Commissioner, State Welfare Board, 
P. 0. Box 989 Jacksonville 1, Florida, (Chairman, National 
Council of State Administrators) 

RUTH L. BOWMAN, Executive Secretary, City of St. Paul and 
County of Ramsey Welfare Board, 179 Court House, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, (Chairman, National Council of Local 
Administrators) 

HARRY O. PAGE, Deputy Commissioner for Welfare and 

Medical Care, State Department of Social Welfare, 112 State 

Street, Albany 1, New York, (Immediate Past President) 


Membership Committee 


Function: The Membership Committee, on the approval of 
the Board of Directors, establishes and defines any classification 
for membership which may seem to them best and proper. The 
annual dues for individual and agency membership shall be 
fixed by the Membership Committee on the approval of the 
Board of Directors. 

Chairman: MRS. CONSTANCE T. MYERS*, Supervisor, De- 
partment of Social Welfare, Branford, Connecticut 

R. EUGENE BROWN, Director, Division of Public Assistance, 
State Department of Public Welfare, Raleigh, North 
Carolina 

PROCTOR N. CARTER, Director, Division of Welfare, State 
Department of Public Health and Welfare, Jefferson City, 
Missouri 


TED R. CHRISTY, Commissioner, Department of Public Wel- 
fare, 400 West Markham, Little Rock, Arkansas 

BESSIE FERGUSON’, Director, Stanislaus County Welfare 
Department, Modesto, California 
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ROBERT F. HAMILTON, Director, Butler County Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, El] Dorado, Kansas 

GARRETT W. KEASTER, State Field Representative, Illinois 
werd Aid Commission, 201 Armory Building, Springfield, 

nois 
JACOB KLINE, Agent, Board of Public Welfare, 66 Third 
Street, Fall River, Massachusetts 

JARLE LEIRFALLOM*, Director, Division of Social Welfare, 
State Department of Social Security, Globe Building, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

K. 0. MACKENZIE, Director of Public Welfare, Department 
of Health and Public Welfare, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 

MARGARET STEEL MOSS, Executive Director, Dauphin 
County Board of Assistance, 1507 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

MONTE MAY RILEY*, Bernalillo County Director, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, 303 North Eighth Street, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

HAROLD H. SMITH*, Director, Bureau of Social Service, 
_— Department of Public Assistance, Box 1189, Boise, 

0 


MRS. EVELYN S. WILSON*, Director, Muscogee County 
Department of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 709, Columbus, 
Georgia 

Staff Member: HOWARD L. RUSSELL, Secretary to Committee 

*These people are regional membership chairmen. 

STATE MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMEN 
(List To Be Published) 


ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES 
Committee on Administrative Practices 


Function: To study, analyze, and develop administrative prac- 
tices in the field of finance, audits, research and statistics, 
office management, and procedures that promote economy and 
efficiency in public welfare administration. 

Chairman: F. W. NICHOLS, Chief, Financial Services Unit, 
Division of Social Welfare, State Department of Social 
Security, 117 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 

CLARENCE BINGHAM, Supervisor, Bureau of Accounts, De- 
partment of Public Welfare, State House, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

ROGER BUTTS, Chairman of Board, New York State Associa- 

tion of Public Welfare Accountants, Lyons, New York 

FRANK M. CRAFT, Chief Accountant, State Welfare Board, 
P. O. Box 989, Jacksonville 1, Florida 

ROBERT C. GLENN, Director, Division of Methods and Sys- 
tems, State Department of Public Assistance, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 

RALPH L. GOFF, Administrative Assistant, State Department 
of Social Welfare, Washington Building, Los Angeles, 
California 

VARD V. GRAY, Director, El Paso County Department of 
Public Welfare, 27 East Vermijo Avenue, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 

BYRON T. HIPPLE, JR., Assistant to the Commissioner, 
State Department of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, 
Albany 1, New York 
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J. P. LYNES, Director, St: Louis County Welfare Office, 14 
South Central Avenue, Clayton 5, Missouri 

HERBERT G. ROSS, Superintendent, Social Service Bureau, 
216-26th Street, Newport News, Virginia 

SAYA S. SCHWARTZ, Chief, Operating Statistics and Analy- 
sis Section, Statistics and Analysis Division, Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

GEORGE O. SMITH, Administrator, Snohomish County Welfare 
Department, Everett, Washington 

J. MALCOLM WATSON, Area Supervisor, State Department 
of Public Welfare, Dallas 2, Texas 

JOHN F. WENSTRAND, Chief, Division of Research and 
Statistics, State Department of Assistance and Child Wel- 
fare, Lincoln 9, Nebraska 


Staff Member: Guy R. Justis, Secretary to Committee 


Committee on Assistance Standards 


Function: To study methods of determining need, of achiev- 
ing uniformity in assistance grants, and equity of treatment of 
persons in need. 

Chairman: ROBERT P. WRAY, Deputy Secretary, Department 
of Public Assistance, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

MARGARET BARNARD, Director of Public Assistance, State 
Department of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany 1, 
New York 

DORIS BENDER, Director, Mobile County Department of 
Public Welfare, P.O. Box 327, Mobile 3, Alabama 

RUTH BOWEN, Supervisor of Social Services, State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, 230 North Grand Avenue, pod 
sing 4, Michigan 

ANNA CRANE, Assistance Standards Analyst, Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics, State Department of Public Welfare, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

LEONARD H. GORDON, Chief, Division of Social Services, 
State Department of Public Assistance, Charleston 5, 
West Virginia 

LELAND W. HIATT, Commissioner, State Welfare Board, 25 
West Monroe Street, Jacksonville 1, Florida 

DONALD S. HOWARD, Director, Department of Social Work 
Administration, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East -22nd 
Street, New York, New York 

SARA JAMES, Assistant Chief, Field Section, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Social Security Administration, Washington 
%, D.C. 

BLANCHE LENNING, Home Economics Consultant, Illinois 
Public Aid Commission, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 
1, Illinois ; 

MRS. ELIZABETH MACLATCHIE, Administrative Assistant, 
Division of Public Assistance, State Department of Social 
Welfare, 616 K Street, Sacramento, California 

ROBERT H. MARTIN, Assistant Director, State Department 
of Public Welfare, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


JANET PLEAK, chief, Division of Standards and Services, 
Illinois Public Aid Commission, Room 2000, 160 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


BERNICE I. REED, Director, Denver Bureau of Public Welfare, 
650 Cherokee Street, Denver 4, Colorado 


Staff Member: ELLA W. REED, Secretary to Committee 


Committee on Medical Care 


Function: To analyze problems of administration and stan- 
dards of medical care programs; to compile pertinent informa- 
tion for publication and for clearing among localities and 
interested organizations. 


Chairman: PATRICK A. TOMPKINS, Commissioner, State 


Department of Public Welfare, State House, Boston, 
Massachusetts 


PAUL V. BENNER, Director of Local Welfare Services, State 
Department of Public Welfare, P.O. Box 4065, Baton 
Rouge 4, Louisiana 

JAMES BRINDLE, Director of Assistance, State Department 
of Public Assistance, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

MICHAEL M. DAVIS, Chairman, Committee on Research 
in Medical Economics, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
New York 

LEE C. DOWLING, First Deputy Commissioner, State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York 

DR. I. S. FALK, Director, Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Social Security Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 

JEFF D. GRIFFIN, Director of Public Welfare, State Depart- 

- ment of Public Welfare, Capitol Office Building, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 

WALLACE H. KURALT, Superintendent, Mecklenburg County 
Department of Public Welfare, 723 East Trade Street, 
Charlotte 2, North Carolina 

ESTHER LAZARUS, Assistant Director, Department of Public 
Welfare, 327 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland 

DARYL V. MINNIS, Director, Ingham County Board of Social 
Welfare 101 East Willow Street, Lansing 6, Michigan 

C. J. MORGAN, Director, Division of Public Assistance, State 
Department of Social Welfare, 801 Harrison Street, Topeka, 
Kansas 

W. L. PAINTER, Director, Division of Local Welfare Services, 
State Department of Public Welfare, Travelers Building, 
Richmond 19, Virginia 

DR. ELLEN C. POTTER, Deputy Commissioner for Welfare, 
State Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton 7, 
New Jersey 

ARTHUR RIVERS, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Columbia, South Carolina 

MRS. LUCILLE M. SMITH, Chief, Medical Needs Section, 
Standards and Program Development Division, Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

DR. A. L. VAN HORN, Medical Director, Kate Macy Ladd 

Fund, 744 Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey 

GEORGE K. WYMAN, Director, San Bernardino County 
Welfare Department, 340 Mt. View Avenue, San Bernardino, 
California 


Staff Member: HOWARD L. RUSSELL, Secretary to Committee 


Committee on Personnel 


Function: To compile and analyze material on welfare per- 
sonnel policies and procedures for clearance among admini- 
strators and agency personnel officers and for publication. 
Chairman: PAULINE WERT, Director, Personnel and Trai: ing 
State Department of Public Welfare, Travelers Building, 
Richmond 19, Virginia 

ELMER V. ANDREWS, Commissioner, State Department of 
Public Welfare, Concord, New Hampshire ; 

ALBERT H. ARONSON, Chief, State Technical Advisory Ser- 
vice, Social Security Administration, Washington, D. C. 

LOUISE DIECKS, Director of Welfare, City of Louisville 
Department of Public Welfare, Louisville, Kentucky 

HUBERT HARRIS, Chief, Bureau of Social Services, Division 
of Welfare, State Department of Public Health and 
Welfare, Jefferson City Missouri 

MARY CLAIRE JOHNSON, Administrative Assistant, Illinois 
Public Aid Commission, Room 2000, 160 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 

AMY LEIGH, Assistant Director of Welfare, Department of 
Health and Welfare, Court House, Vancouver, B.C., Canada 

THOMAS J. LUCAS, Assistant Director, Division of Public 


Assistance, State Department of Public Welfare, 315 South 
Carroll Street, Madison, Wisconsin 
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WILLIAM W. McDERMET, Chief, Division of Personnel, State 
Board of Control, State Capitol Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 

GEORGE P. MILLS, Executive Director, Allegheny County 
Board of Assistance, 4 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pennsylvania 

LILLIE H. NAIRNE, Director, Orleans Parish Department of 
Public Welfare, 700 Lafayette Street, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

ROBERT Y. QUANDT, Supervisor, Public Assistance Division, 
Department of Public Welfare, Box 1391, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico 

ELIZABETH M. SMITH, Acting Administrator, Division of 
Public Assistance State Department of Social Welfare, 
40 Fountain Street, Providence, Rhode Island 

MRS. MARGARET M. SMIRNOFF, Supervisor, Staff Develop- 
ment Section, State Department of Public Welfare, 141 
South Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 

J. WARRINGTON STOKES, Administrator, Multnomah County 
Public Welfare Commission, 623 S. W. Oak Street, Port- 
land, 5, Oregon 

Staff Member: GUY R. JUSTIS, Secretary to Committee 


Committee on Services to Children 


Function: To study current social problems involving 
children; to evaluate special programs of services for children; 
to analyze relationships of child welfare services to other 
welfare programs. 

Chairman: DR. ELLEN WINSTON, Commissioner, State Board 
of Public Welfare, Raleigh, North Carolina 

MILDRED ARNOLD, Director, Social Service Division, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

INEZ M. BAKER, Supervisor, Children’s Division, Orleans 
Parish Department of Public Welfare, 535 Gravier Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

JAMES BROWN, Assistant Dean for Preprofessional Students, 
School of Social Service Administration, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

BILL CHILD, Commissioner, State Department of Public 
Assistance, Box 1189, Boise, Idaho 

MRS. EUNICE DAGITZ, District Supervisor, Department of 
Public Welfare, 327 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland 

FRED DELLIQUADRI, Superintendent, Division of Child 
Welfare, State Department of Public Welfare, 201 West 

- Monroe Street, Springfield, Illinois 
GUNNAR DYBWAD, Supervisor, Children’s Division, State 

Department of Social Welfare, 230 North Grand Avenue, 
Lansing 4, Michigan 

MRS. ELIZABETH De SCHWEINITZ, Consultant on In- 
Service Training, Board of Public Welfare, 462 Indiana 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

HOWARD W. HOPKIRK, Executive Director, Child Welfare 
League of America, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City 

JEANNE JEWETT, Deputy Administrator, State Public Wel- 
fare Commission, Portland, Oregon 

H. L. LACKEY, Director, Division of Child Welfare, State 
Department of Public Welfare, Austin 3, Texas 

CARLYLE D. ONSRUD, Executive Director, State Public 
Welfare Board, Bismarck, North Dakota 

EMMA C. PUSCHNER, National Child Welfare Director, The 
American Legion, The American Legion National Head- 
quarters, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


_ MRS. LOUISE REED, Director, Colbert County Department 


of Public Welfare, Tuscumbia, Alabama 


GRACE A. REEDER, Director, Bureau of Child Welfare, 
State Department of Social Welfare, nz State Street, 
Albany 1, New York 

SARA P. RICKS, Director, Division of Child Waders State 
Department of Public Welfare, Jackson Mississippi 

Staff Member: BESS CRAIG, Secretary to Committee 


Committee on Welfare Policy 


‘Function: To analyze and study the organization and ad- 
ministration of public welfare programs with particular refer- 
ence to the development of policy; to study the relationship of 
legislation to policy; and to analyze proposed welfare legislation 
as to its reflection of or effect on welfare policy. 

Chairman: J. MILTON PATTERSON, Director, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 120 West Redwood Street, Balti- 
more 1, Maryland 

JOSEPH E. BALDWIN, Director, Lake County Department of 
Public Welfare, 400 Broadway, Gary, Indiana 

RONALD H. BORN, Director, Public Welfare Department, 
585 Bush Street, San Francisco 8, California 

WILBUR COHEN, Technical Advisor to the Commissioner for 
Social Security, Social Security Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

LOULA DUNN, Commissioner, State Department of Public 
Welfare, 421 South Union Street, Montgomery 5, Alabama 

WELLBORN ELLIS, Administrator, Fulton County Department 
of Public Welfare, 160 Pryor Street, S.W., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia 

FEDELE FAURI, Senior Specialist in Social Security and 
Public Welfare, Legislative Reference Bureau, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 

RAYMOND M. HILLIARD, Commissioner of Welfare, Depart- 
ment of Welfare, 902 Broadway, New York 10, New York 

MURRAY A. HINTZ, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Box 1391, Santa Fe, New Mexico 

EARL M. KOUNS, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, State Capitol Annex, Denver 2, Colorado 

HARRY O. PAGE, Deputy Commissioner, State Department 
of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany, New York 

WILLIAM P. SAILER, Executive Director, Philadelphia County 
Board of Assistance, 112 North Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, 2, Pennsylvania 

PATRICK A. TOMPKINS, Commissioner, State Department of 
Public Welfare, State House, Boston 33, Massachusetts 

DR. ELLEN WINSTON, Commissioner, State Board of Public 
Welfare, Raleigh, North Carolina 

JOHN H. WINTERS, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Tribune Tower, Austin, Texas 

ROBERT P. WRAY, Deputy Secretary, State Department of 
Public Assistance, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Staff Member: ELIZABETH WICKENDEN, Secretary to 
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Joint Committee of APWA with American 
Hospital Association 
Function: To consider problems which are of interest to both 


hospital and welfare administrators; to prepare and promulgate 
policies in their common field. 


AHA 


Chairman: DR. FRED G. CARTER, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

THE REVEREND JOHN J. BINGHAM, Division of Health 
and Hospitals, Catholic Charities of New York, New 
York City 


HOWARD E. BISHOP, Robert Packer Hospital, Sayre, Penn- 


sylvania 

J. DOUGLAS COLEMAN, Associated Hospital Service of 
Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland 

MICHAEL M. DAVIS, Chairman, Committee on Research in 
Medical Economics, 1790 Broadway, New York, New York 

STUART K. HUMMELL, Silver Cross Hospital, Joliet, Illinois 


DR. CHARLES F. WILINSKY, Beth Israel Hospital, 330 
Brookline Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Ex-Officio Members 
GEORGE P. BUGBEE, Executive Director, American Hospital 
Association, 18 East Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
ALBERT V. WHITEHALL, Director, Washington Service 
Bureau, 1705 K Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
JOHN N. HATFIELD, Chairman, Council on Governmental 


Relations, American Hospital Association, care of Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, 8th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania 


APWA 


Chairman: STANTON M. STRAWSON, Deputy Commissioner, 
Westchester County Department of Public Welfare, Val- 
halla, New York 


SANFORD BATES, Commissioner, State Department of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies, Trenton 7, New Jersey 


DR. JOHN J. BOURKE, Survey Director, Joint Hospital Board, 
New York State Postwar Public Works Planning Com- 
mission, Albany, New York 


J. MILTON PATTERSON, Director, State Department of 
Public Welfare, Baltimore, Maryland 


DR. ELLEN C. POTTER, Deputy Commissioner for Welfare, 
State Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton 7, 
New Jersey 


WILLIAM P. SAILER, Executive Director, Philadelphia County 
ard of Assistance, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Ex-Officio Member 


HOWARD L. RUSSELL, Director, American Public Welfare 
Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE AND WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Officers and Executive Committee 
Chairman: LELAND W. HIATT, Commissioner, State Welfare 
Board, P. O. Box 989, Jacksonville 1, Florida 
Vice Chairman: Vacant 
Secretary: HOWARD L. RUSSELL, Director, American Public 


Welfare Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois 
ELMER ANDREWS, Commissioner, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Concord, New Hampshire 


JARLE LEIRFALLOM, Director, Division of Social Welfare, 
State Department of Social Security, 117 University 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 


CARLYLE ONSRUD, Executive Director, Public Welfare 
Board, Bismarck, North Dakota 


ARTHUR RIVERS, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Columbia, South Carolina 


JOHN H. WINTERS, Director, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Tribune Tower, Austin, Texas 


CHARLES M. WOLLENBERG, Director, State Department 
of Social Welfare, 616 K Street, Sacramento, California 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LOCAL PUBLIC 
WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS 


Officers and Executive Committee 


Chairman: RUTH BOWMAN, Executive Secretary, City of 


St. Paul and County of Ramsey Welfare Board, 179 Court 
House, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Vice Chairman: WILLIAM P. SAILER, Executive Director, 
Philadelphia County Board of Assistance, 112 North 
Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


Secretary: HOWARD L. RUSSELL, Director, American Public 
Welfare Association 


Past Chairman: S. H. THOMPSON, Director, Alameda County 
Welfare Commission, 420 Broadway, Oakland 7, California 

JAMES B. ATLEE, Area Supervisor, State Department of 
Public Welfare, P.O. Box 2410, San Antonio 6, Texas 


JOHN BALLEW, Director, St. Louis City Welfare Office, 
715 Market St., St. Louis 1, Missouri 


CARROLL M. HALL, Commissioner, City Department of 
Public Welfare, 15 West Fifth St., Jamestown, New York 


PETER HALSTED, Director, Bergen County Department of 
Public Welfare, Hackensack, New Jersey 


LEONARD L. HEGLAND, Administrator, King County Welfare 
Department, 327 Lyon Building, Seattle 4, Washington 


LEROY HULTBERG, Director, Lancaster County Assistance 
Bureau, 422 Terminal Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska 


ESTELLE I. KRICK, Executive Secretary, Ward County Wel- 
fare Board, Minot, North Dakota 


WILLIAM H. LEACH, Director, Monterey County Department 
of Public Welfare, Salinas, California 


LILLIE H. NAIRNE, Director, Orleans Parish Department of 
Public Welfare, 700 Lafayette St., New Orleans 9, Louisiana 


DANIEL J. RYAN, General Superintendent, City of Detroit 
Department of Public Welfare, 176 East Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


DWIGHT M. SAUNDERS, Director, Larimer County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Fort Collins, Colorado 


W. E. STANLEY, Superintendent, Durham County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, County Court House Annex, 
Durham, North Carolina 


Committee on Relations with State Associations of 
Local Welfare Directors 


Appointed by the Executive Committee of the National 
Council of Local Public Welfare Administrators to assist 
APWA in the collection of material and information from the 
State Associations of County Welfare Directors. 


Chairman: GEORGE M. V. BROWN, Administrator, Pierce 
County Welfare Department, 2323 Commerce Street, 
Tacoma 2, Washington 


RALPH G. KING, Commissioner, Essex County Department of 
Public Welfare, Elizabethtown, New York 


GEORGE P. MILLS, Executive Director, Allegheny County 
Board of Assistance, 4 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pennsylvania 


MRS. CONSTANCE T. MYERS, Supervisor, Department of 
Social Welfare, Branford, Connecticut 


LILLIE H. NAIRNE, Director, Orleans Parish Department of 
—— Welfare, 700 Lafayette Street, New Orleans 9, 
ulslana 


W. E. STANLEY, Superintendent, Durham County Department 
of Public Welfare, County Court House Annex, Durham, 
North Carolina 


LESTER STILES, Executive Secretary, Olmsted County Welfare 
Board, Rochester, Minnesota 


J. WARRINGTON STOKES, Administrator, Multnomah County 
Public Welfare Commission, 623 S. W. Oak Street, Port- 
land 5, Oregon 


GEORGE K. WYMAN, Director, San Bernardino County 
— Department, 304 Mt. View Avenue, San Bernardino, 
ifornia 


Staff Member: GUY R. JUSTIS, Secretary to Committee 














